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THE  NEGRO  WOMAN 


BY  THOMAS  NELSON  BAKER 


"More  human,  more  divine  than  we, 
In  trutli  half  human,  half  divine. 
Is  woman  when  good  stars  agree 
To  temper  with  their  beams  benign 
The  hour  of  her  nativity." 

J.  G.  HOLLAND 

A  man's  position  in  the  scale  of 
moral  development  is  determined  by 
nothing  better  than  by  his  attitude 
toward  woman.  This  is  true,  not  only 
of  individuals,  but  also  of  races.  The 
true  man  is  chivalrous  towards  wom- 
an, regardless  of  her  race  or  color  and 
even  of  her  character.  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  man  in  the  poet  that  speaks 
when  he  looks  upon  a  woman  stained 
by  sin. 

"Oh,  dwarfed  and  wronged  and  stained 
with  ill, 

Behold!  Thou  art  a  woman  still! 
And  by  that  sacred  name  and  dear, 
I  bid  thy  better  self  appear." 

It  is  in  this  balance  that  many  so- 
called  gentlemen  are  weighed  and 
found  wanting.  The  chivalry  of  some 
is  only  skin  deep.  But  such  was 
not  the  case  with  the  father  of  his 
country.  George  Washington  was  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  type.  His  letter  to  Phillis 
Wheatley  shows  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.  And  who  was  Phillis 
Wheatley?    She  was  a  Negro  woman. 

She  came  from  Africa  and  was  sold 
in  a  Boston  slave  market  in  the  year 
1761,  to  a  kind  lady  wbo  was  a  Mrs. 
Wheatley.  As  she  sat  with  a  crowd 
of  slaves  in  market,  naked  save  for  a 
piece  of  cloth  tied  about  the  loins,  her 
modest,  intelligent  bearing  so  attract- 
ed Mrs.  Wheatley  that  she  selected 
her  in  preference  to  all  others. 


Though  only  eight  years  old  this 
young  African,  whose  race,  all  the 
learned  men  said,  were  incapable  of 
culture,  within  little  over  a  year's 
time  so  mastered  the  English  language 
as  to  be  able  to  read  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  Bible  intelligently  .  .  . 
She  published  many  poems  .  .  one 
of  which  was  addressed  to  Gen.  George 
Washington.  He  sent  her  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

"Cambridge,  28  Feb.,  1776. 

Miss  Phillis:  Your  favor  of  the  26th 
of  October  did  not  reach  my  hands  till 
the  middle  of  December.  ...  I  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  your  polite  notice 
of  me  in  the  elegant  lines  you  enclosed; 
and  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of 
such  encomium  and  panegyric,  the  style 
and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of 
your  poetical  talents,  in  honor  of  which 
and  as  a  tribute  Justly  due  you,  I  would 
have  published  the  poem  had  I  not  been 
apprehensive  that  while  I  only  meant  to 
give  the  world  this  new  instance  of  your 
genius,  I  might  have  incurred  the  reputa- 
tion of  vanity.  This  and  nothing  else 
determined  me  not  to  give  it  place  in  the 
public  prints.  If  you  should  ever  come 
to  Cambridge,  or  near  headquarters,  I 
.shall  be  happy  to  see  a  person  so  favored 
by  the  Muses  and  to  whom  Nature  has 
been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dis- 
pensations. 

I  am  with  great  reepect,  your  humble 
s  orv£Ln  t 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 

(See  School  History  of  Negro  Race 
in  America,  pp.  27-30,  by  Edward  A. 
Johnson.) 

"Her  poem  was  printed  by  his  (G«n. 
Washington's)  direction  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  for  April,  1776." 
(See  Johnson's  Cyc,  under  Phillis 
Peters.) 

The  chivalry  of  this  southern  gen- 
tleman was  more  than  skin  deep.  It 
was  a  chivalry  that  struck  its  roots 
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deep  down  into  the  soil  of  a  noble 
manhood.  There  is  a  chivalry  that 
feels  itself  degraded  to  call  a  Negro 
woman  "Miss,"  but  feels  no  degrada- 
tion to  use  her  for  its  transient  pleas- 
ures. This  is  the  chivalry  that  is  al- 
ways talking  and  writing  about  itself! 
But  such  was  not  the  chivalry  of  the 
father  of  his  country. 

The  men,  or  the  race  of  men  who 
trample  the  womanhood  of  a  race  un- 
der their  feet,  may  be  strong  enough 
to  make  that  race  fear  them,  but  never 
honorable  enough  to  make  that  race 
respect  them.  Respect  is  founded  on 
the  recognition  of  ethical  and  moral 
superiority.  We  would  teach  our 
young  men  to  have  a  chivalry  that 
grows  out  of  a  true  manly  respect  for 
womanhood — a  chivalry  that  leads  one 
to  lay  down  his  life  as  freely  in  de- 
fence of  a  woman  of  another  race  as 
for  one  of  his  own — and  do  this  as 
"naturally  as  if  chivalrous  deeds  were 
the  most  natural  deeds  in  the  world." 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  great 
problem.  The  most  important  factor 
in  this  problem  is:  The  Negro  Wom- 
an. In  this  paper  we  discuss  the  Ne- 
gro Woman  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  The  Negro  Woman  and  Race  Prej- 
udice. 

II.  The  Negro  Woman  and  Morals. 

III.  The  Negro  Woman  and  Educa- 
tion. 

I.    The    Negro    Woman    and  Race 
Prejudice. 

What  is  our  problem  and  what  is  its 
cause?  There  are  two  very  important 
sides  to  this  problem.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  problem  is  to  get  the 
strong  race  to  be  willing  to  give  the 
weak  race  a  fair  chance  for  an  all- 
round  development.  From  another 
point  of  view  the  problem  is  to  get  the 
weak  race  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  chance  it  has  already.  Of 
the  two,  we  believe  the  latter  the 
more  important.  For  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  when  a  man  makes  the  most 
of  what  he  has,  there  is  a  power  at 
the  centre  of  things  that  gives  such 
a  man  more  to  make  the  most  of. 

Now  the  attempt  to  work  out  this 
problem  makes  race  friction.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Calhoun,  of  Greenville.  S.  C, 


says:  "We  have  some  people  even  at 
the  South  who  contend  that  there  is 
no  race  friction.  The  man  who  makes 
that  statement  is  totally  blind.  The 
Northern  man  or  paper  that  does  the 
most  harping  about  the  poor  Negro  at 
the  South,  knows  nothing  of  the  sit- 
uation. The  Negro  does  not  have  any 
political  rights  to  amount'to  anything, 
and  never  will  have.  He  has  no  social 
rights  to  amount  to  anything  and 
never  will  have.  First  recognize  these 
two  facts  and  admit  them,  and  then 
both  the  white  man  and  the  Negro  will 
have  a  good  basis  from  wliich  to  work, 
in  seeking  a  solution  of  the  race  prob- 
lem. Remember  too,  that  these  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  West  and  at  the 
North,  as  at  the  South."  (New  York 
Sun,  Sept.  22,  1902.) 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  right  when  he  says 
there  is  race  friction.    So  long  as  la- 
bor plods  on  like  the  dumb  driven  cat- 
tle, there  is  no  friction  between  capi- 
tal and  labor;  so  long  as  the  weak  man 
stands  barefoot,   with    hat   in  hand, 
cringing  and  crouching  before  his  lord, 
there  is  no  friction,  but  when  once 
labor  attempts  to  put  shoes  on  its  feet 
and  a  hat  on  its  head  and  stand  erect 
in  the  presence  of  capital  there  is  fric- 
tion.   Education  and  property  acquir- 
ed by  the  Negro  will  not  do  away  with 
this  friction,  but  will  rather  increase 
it.    The  educator  is  preparing  the  Ne- 
gro for  a  fiercer  struggle  than  he  has 
ever  yet  known.    If  capital  can  get 
labor  to  be  satisfied  with  its  present 
condition  all  labor  troubles  will  cease. 
If  the  Negro  will  give  up  his  desire 
to  stand  erect  and  be  a  man — if  he 
will  admit  that  "he  has  no  political 
rights   to   amount   to   anything  and 
never  will  have,"  then  there  will  be  no 
more  race  friction.    But  such  is  im- 
possible for  both  labor  and  the  Negro; 
for  God  Himself  makes  it  impossible. 
"I  say  man  was  made  to  grow,  not 
stop,"  and  for  all  who  try  to  make 
him  stop,  God  makes  trouble.  Deep 
down  in  the  life  of  mankind  is  aT  feel- 
ing of  right  and  wrong  and  when  the 
man  is  told  that  "he  has  no  political 
rights   to   amount   to   anything  and 
never  will  have,"  "a  spark  disturbs  his 
clod."    It  is  what  tyrants  in  all  ages 
have  tried  to  make  the  people  admit; 
but  they  tried  in  vain. 
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Race  prejudice  shows  itself  in  its 
bitterest  form  against  the  Negro  wom- 
an. We  are  told  that  in  slavery  the 
Negro  race,  as  a  whole,  was  lifted; 
but  in  freedom,  as  a  whole,  it  is  re- 
verting. (Tillinghast,  Negro  in  Afri- 
ca and  America,  pp.  226-227.) 

And  as  it  always  happens,  the  wom- 
en have  grO'Wn  worse  faster  than  the 
men.  And  the  "Black  Mamma"  of 
"the  good  old  days"  was  far  superior 
to  the  best  Negro  of  to-day  (see  The 
Outlook,  Jan.  30,  1904,  pp.  226-271  and 
The  Independent,  Sept.  18,  1902,  pp. 
2224-2228.)  These  writers,  doubtless, 
have  their  own  private  reasons  for 
trying  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
all  Negro  women  are  like  the  ones 
they  have  known.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  bitterness  against  the  Negro 
woman?  The  following  extract  gives 
much  light  on  the  subject: 

"Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  22,  1906. 
"Pretty  Elizabeth  Kennedy  created  con  ■ 
sternation  here  when  slie  positively  re- 
fused to  appear  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
unless  the  dress  room  of  the  theatre  was 
first  kalsomined.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  Black  Patti  had  used  the  room  to 
make  her  toilet  and  Miss  Kennedy  ob- 
jected to  dressing  in  a  room  recently  used 
by  a  Negro  woman.  The  Academy  at- 
tendants were  kept  busy  the  whole  day 
trying  to  secure  a  kalsoniiner,  but  all  the 
firms  in  the  city  were  so  busy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  one.  Finally  a  com- 
promise was  reached,  and  after  the  room 
had  been  completely  disinfected  and  de- 
odorized. Miss  Kennedy  agrec'd  to  make 
her  toilet  and  the  ticket  holders  were  not 
disappointed  by  the  announcement  that 
there  will  be  no"  show  this  evening."  (Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser,  Sept.  22,  1902.) 

Now,  if  Black  Patti  had  scrubbed 
that  room  the  night  before,  working 
ever  so  hard  and  perspiring  ever  so 
much,  this  pretty  Miss  Kennedy  would 
have  made  her  toilet  there  with  never 
a  word  of  objection.  Black  Patti  had 
been  there  in  the  wrong  capacity  and 
Miss  Kennedy  and  her  friends  did  not 
like  it. 

That  is  an  illustration  of  the  insane 
race-prejudice  with  which  the  Negro 
woman  has  to  contend.  As  a  "black 
mamma"  the  Negro  woman  is  all 
right,  but  as  a  "Black  Madonna"  she 
is  all  wrong.  If  the  Negro  woman  will 
"know  and  keep  her  place,"  there  will 
be  no  friction.  This  is  the  great  mis- 
understanding. They  disagree  as  to 
what  is  the  place  of  the  Negro  wom- 
an.   It  was  all  settled  once,  and  then 


we  had  "the  good  old  days,"  in  which 
the  "Black  Mamma"  was  in  her  glory. 
In  settling  the  question  they  made  the 
fatal  mistake  in  leaving  out  the  most 
important  party.  They  consulted  only 
two  parties,  but  there  is  a  third  party 
to  be  consulted  in  all  our  agreements. 
Nothing  is  truly  settled  until  it  is 
rightly  settled.  The  white  man  agreed 
aud  he  made  the  black  man  say  that 
he  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  place  of 
the  Negro,  but  they  failed  to  get  God 
to  agree  to  it  and  their  agreement 
could  not  stand.  The  agreement  that 
made  possible  the  so-called  "good  old 
days"  when  the  "Black  Mamma  flour- 
ished and  was  so  tenderly  beloved," 
"was  a  covenant  with  death  and  an 
a.greenient  with  hell."  ( Isa.  2S:  IS- 
IS.) It  lacked  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice. In  our  agreements  we  must  not 
forget  the  "foundation  stone,  the  tried 
stone,  the  precious  cornerstone  of 
sure  foundation."  The  strong  race 
must  get,  not  only  the  weak  race  to 
agree  to  what  its  place  is;  but  they 
must  also  get  God  to  agree.  It  was 
this  neglect  that  made  this  nation 
come  near  committing  suicide.  The 
problem  then  is  not  to  get  the  weak 
race  to  agree  with  the  strong  race  on 
this  question,  but  the  great  problem 
is  to  get  both  the  weak  race  and  the 
strong  race  to  agree  with  God.  And 
till  then  there  can  be  no  solution  of 
the  problem. 

II.  The  Negro  Woman  and  Morals. 

A  race  can  never  rise  higher  than 
its  women.  A  race  must  protect  its 
women  as  it  protects  its  life.  This  ia 
one  great  secret  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
"In  ancient  Saxony  (now  Westphalia) 
if  a  virgin  pollute  her  father's  house 
or  a  married  woman  prove  false  to 
her  vows,  sometimes  she  is  forced  to 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  the 
halter,  and  over  the  ashes  of  her  burn- 
ed body  her  seducer  is  hanged;  some- 
times troops  of  females  assembling 
lead  her  through  the  adjacent  villages, 
lacerating  her  body,  stripped  to  the 
girdle,  with  rods  and  knives;  and  thus 
bloody  and  full  of  minute  wounds  she 
is  continually  met  by  new  tormentors, 
who  in  their  zeal  for  chastity  do  not 
quit  her  till  she  is  dead,  or  scarcely 
alive  in  order  to  inspire  a  dread  of 
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such  offences."  (Tacitus,  Bohn  Lib. 
Vol.  II.  p.  309.)  Victor  Hugo  says: 
"Woman  in  the  bud  is  sacred."  And 
whatever  destroys  that  bud  destroys 
the  race.  Woman  is  the  peculiar  sa- 
viour of  mankind.  With  all  his  boast- 
ed superiority  man  rises  morally,  in- 
tellectually and  religiously  only  as 
led  by  woman.  Man's  mind  plods 
along  step  by  step,  and  he  grows  wise 
and  good  very  slowly.  But  woman's 
mind  takes  to  the  wings  of  intuition 
and  soars  away  to  moral,  ethical  and 
religious  heights,  unto  which  man, 
with  his  logic  and  selfish  interests 
would  hardly  venture.  It  is  woman 
who  goes  just  ahead  in  the  moral  and 
religious  progress  of  the  world,  sees 
and  makes  man  see  "new  depths  of 
the  divine."  The  higher  the  type  of 
woman  with  which  a  race  is  blessed 
the  higher  can  the  race  rise  in  the 
moral,  religious  and  the  intellectual 
scale. 

Immanuel  Kant,  one  of  the  intellect- 
ual giants  of  the  world,  said:  "I  shall 
never  forget  my  mother,  for  she  plant- 
ed and  fostered  the  first  germs  of  good 
in  me;  she  opened  my  heart  to  the 
impressions  of  nature,  she  awoke  and 
enlarged  my  thoughts  and  her  teach- 
ing has  always  had  an  enduring  and 
wholesome  influence  on  my  life." 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  eman- 
cipator since  Moses,  said:  "All  that  I 
am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother."  He  who  does  a  deed  or 
speaks  a  word  to  discourage  the  devel- 
opment of  the  women  of  a  race  is  an 
enemy  to  that  race;  for  a  race  can 
never  go  forward  without  its  women. 

"And  I  said,  why  does  not  he  who 
stands  by  her  leave  her  and  go  on? 
And  he  said  He  cannot.  Look" — and 
I  saw  a  broad  band  passing  along  from 
one  to  the  other  and  it  bound  them 
together.  He  said,  "Wliile  she  lies 
there,  he  must  stand  and  look  across 
the  desert"  (Olive  Schreiner  Dreams, 
p.  71.) 

Nothing  worse  can  be  done  a  wom- 
an, except  seduction  or  rape,  than  to 
give  her  a  bad  name.  "Give  a  dog  a 
bad  name  and  you  had  as  well  hang 
him"  is  a  saying  full  of  meaning.  It 
seems  to  be  the  fixed  purpose  of  a 
certain  class  of  people  to  give  the 
Negro  woman  a  bad  name.  And  thus 
Inflict  upon  the  race  one  of  the  worst 


injuries  possible.  "He  that  filches 
from  me  my  good  name  robs  me  of 
that  which  not  enriches  him;  and 
makes  me  poor  indeed." 

In  one  of  the  leading  religious  pa- 
pers of  this  country  appear  the  follow- 
ing statements  from  the  pens  of 
Southern  white  women  who  seem  bent 
on  filching  from  the  Negro  woman  her 
good  name.  One  says  she  has  lived 
among  Negroes  all  her  life  and  yet 
had  "never  come  in  contact  with  but 
one  Negro  woman  whom  she  believed 
to  be  chaste."  (The  Independent, 
Sept.  18,  1902,  p.  22-26.)  Another  says: 
"I  sometimes  read  of  virtuous  Negro 
women,  hear  of  them,  but  the  idea  is 
absolutely  inconceivable  to  me.  I  do 
not  deny  they  exist,  but  after  living 
in  a  section  all  my  life  that  teems  with 
Negroes  I  cannot  imagine  such  a  crea- 
tion as  a  virtuous  black  woman" 
(Ibid,  March  17,  1904,  p  593.)  There 
are  men  whose  associations  have  been 
such  that  they  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  any  virtuous  women.  And 
with  the  conviction  that  no  such  can 
he  found,  they  defiantly  ask:  "Who 
can  find  a  virtuous  woman?"  But 
all  such  men  are  to  be  pitied.  Sir 
Robert  Anderson  says:  "It  is  a  dis- 
tressing and  baneful  ordeal  to  find 
oneself  in  company  of  those  who  have 
no  belief  in  the  virtue  of  women.  The 
mind  thus  poisoned  learns  to  regard 
with  suspicion  the  purest  inmates  of 
the  home."  (Daniel  in  the  Critic's 
Den,  p.  6.)  If  that  is  true— and  no 
one  who  has  suffered  under  such  an 
ordeal  can  doubt  it — shall  we  not  pity 
the  boys  that  grow  up  in  the  social 
atmosphere,  filled  with  the  spirit  that 
pervades  the  articles  referred  to 
above?  What  may  we  expect  from 
such  boys  and  young  men?  Because 
General  Booth  knows  enough  about 
the  dark  side  of  English  life  to  make 
a  big  book,  the  idea  of  a  virtuous  Eng- 
lish woman  does  not  become  "abso- 
lutely inconceivable"  to  him;  nor  does 
he  find  it  impossible  to  "imagine  such 
a  creation  as  a  virtuous  English  wom- 
an." Why?  Because  he  uses  his  com- 
mon sense.  The  Negro  race  has  far 
too  many  impure  women;  but  in  this 
it  is  in  no  respect  unique. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
sexual  immorality  of  Negro  women  in 
slavery  days  was  not  imposed  upon 
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them  by  white  men,  but  that  such  ir- 
regularities are  inherent  in  the  Ne- 
gro's nature. 

"The  Negro  women,"  we  are  told, 
"lacked  in  chastity  it  is  true.  This 
was  a  natural  inclination  of  the  Afri- 
can race,  but  that  this  tendency  should 
be  fostered  was  an  inevitable  result  of 
slavery."  (Rhodes  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  Vol. 
I,  p.  318). 

And  Mr.  Tillinghast  proves  with 
great  gusto,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
at  least,  that  this  ttiing  is  even  so. 
"Negro  women  lack  chastity,"  and  this 
is  "a  natural  inclination  of  the  Afri- 
can." He  proves  by  various  citations 
from  different  writers  that  the  Afri- 
can dance  was  especially  suited  to  ex- 
cite and  strengthen  the  sexual  feel- 
ings; and  of  course  it  was  inbred  in 
the  Negro.  (See  the  Negro  in  Africa 
and  America,  pp.  100,  101,  162.)  One 
wonders  how  any  one  of  a  race  that 
has  illegitimately  mingled  its  blood 
with  every  known  race  under  heaven, 
can  say  or  infer  that  any  race  is  any 
more  "naturally  inclined  to  sexual 
immorality"  than  his  own.  Mr.  Til- 
linghast makes  a  great  deal  of  the  sen- 
sual aspect  of  the  African  dance.  We 
wonder  if  he  ever  saw  a  dance  among 
the  so-called  super-civilized  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  sexual  nature.  Or  did 
he  ever  hear  or  read  that  there  are 
some  who  feel  that  the  dance  even 
among  white  Americans  might  be 
greatly  improved?  Mrs.  Gen.  Sher- 
man said,  "Virtuous  women  ought  to 
blush  at  the  very  mention  of  the 
dance."  James  G.  Blaine's  famous  rel- 
ative and  author,  "Gail  Hamilton," 
says:  "The  dance  is  essentially  un- 
clean and  cannot  be  washed.  The  very 
pose  of  the  parties  suggests  impuri- 
ty." Prof.  Amos  R.  Wells  said: 
"Dancing  like  all  Gaul,  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  one-third  is  aesthetic, 
one-third  is  physical  exercise  and  the 
remaining  one-third  is  sensual.  The 
last  third  of  this  heathen  Gaul  is  the 
stronghold  of  the  province.  The  sen- 
suality of  the  dance  makes  bold-eyed 
women  of  soft-eyed  maidens;  makes 
swaggering  rakes  of  pure  young  men; 
it  changes  love  to  flirtation  and  a  game 
of  flippant  shrewdness.  It  never 
creates  a  Christian,  it  creates  a  sen- 
sualist." 


Mr.  A.  T.  Sullivan,  an  ex-dancing 
master,  says:  "Waltzing  is  a  spur  to 
lust."  (See  Pentecostal  Light,  pp.  81- 
82,  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Hills.) 

James  Foster  Scott,  M.D.,  says: 
"The  modern  ball,  with  every  feature 
in  it  sensuous  and  seductive,  is  what 
we  call  a  secondary  sexual  love-feast." 
(Heredity  and  Morals,  p.  156.) 

Have  the  Africans  ever  produced  a 
dance  a  greater  spur  to  lust  than  the 
"round"  dance?  Shall  we  decide  that 
all  the  women  of  a  country;  one  sec- 
tion of  a  country  or  of  a  race  are 
"naturally  inclined  to  sexual  immor- 
ality" wherever  we  find  the  dancing 
portion  of  the  country  or  race  indulg- 
ing in  the  "round"  dance  and  the 
like?  No,  we  do  not  decide  that  wom- 
en of  the  white  race  are  lacking  in 
chastity  and  naturally  inclined  to  sex- 
ual immorality  because  so  many  of 
them  indulge  in  what  an  ex-dancing 
master  calls  "a  spur  to  lust."  We  use 
our  common  sense  when  talking  about 
the  white  race.  Why  not  do  so  when 
j  talking  about  the  black  race?  Because 
we  want  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
two  millions  of  mulattoes  of  this  coun- 
try, who  owe  their  origin  to  the  ille- 
gitimate mingling  of  the  bloods  of  the 
two  races,  did  not  come  through  the 
lustfulness  of  Southern  white  men, 
but  from  the  "natural  inclination  of 
Negro  women  to  sexual  immorality." 
We  want  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the 
Southern  white  man  that  degraded  the 
Negro  woman  for  she  was  already  de- 
graded— but  it  was  the  Negro  woman 
that  seduced  the  Southern  white  man. 
When  we  use  our  common  sense  and 
have  a  disposition  to  be  honest,  we 
see  that  Africa,  like  England,  America 
and  all  the  other  countries,  has  always 
had  more  impure  women  than  could  be 
desired,  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
they  had  no  pure  ones.  "A  Kattlr 
woman,"  says  Barrow,  "is  chaste  and 
extremely  modest,"  and  Mr.  Cousins 
writes  to  me  that  between  their  var- 
ious feasts,  the  Kaffirs,  both  men  and 
women,  have  to  live  in  strict  contin- 
ence, the  penalty  being  banishment 
from  the  tribe  if  the  law  is  broken. 
Prayart  states  that  among  the  people 
of  Loan  go  "a  youth  does  not  speak  to 
a  girl  except  in  her  mother's  pre8« 
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ence"  and  "the  crime  of  a  maid  wlio 
has  not  resisted  seduction,  would  be 
sufficient  to  draw  down  a  total  ruin 
on  the  whole  country,  were  it  not  ex- 
piated by  a  public  avowal  made  to  the 
king."  Among  the  Equatorial  Afri- 
cans mentioned  by  Mr.  Winwood 
Reade,  "a  girl  who  disgraces  her  fam- 
ily by  wantonness  is  banished  from 
her  clan;  and  in  cases  of  seduction 
the  man  is  severely  flogged."  (Wester- 
marck  Hist,  of  Human  Marriage,  pp. 
61-62.) 

These  are  facts  which  those  who 
would  prove  "the  inherent  tendency  to 
sexual  transgression"  on  the  part  of 
the  Negro  woman,  purposely  suppress. 
The  good  people  in  savage  Africa  took 
about  the  same  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  woman's  chastity  as  the  good 
people  in  savage  Saxony  took.  We  use 
our  common  sense  and  do  not  decide 
that  because  a  writer  says:  "A  Kaffir 
woman  is  chaste,  and  extremely  mod- 
est," that  he  means  that  every  Kaffir 
woman  is  chaste  and  extremely  mod- 
est. One  can  well  understand  why 
Southern  white  women  are  so  bitter 
against  Negro  women.  When  we  re- 
member that  in  many  cases  Negro 
women  share  the  marriage  beds  of 
these  white  women — in  cases  not  a 
few  raising  families  by  the  same  man, 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  this 
bitterness  and  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  any  other  class  of  Negro  woman 
sTiould  make  them  feel  that  among 
Negro  women  there  are  none  pure — no 
not  one.  They  say  this  through  a 
partially  excusable  lack  of  knowledge 
— but  the  cultured,  well  read  man  who 
says  such,  says  so  not  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge — but  from  a  more  serious 
lack.  All  we  ask  in  discussing  this 
question  is  common  sense  and  the 
homely  virtue  of  honesty.  To  prove 
that  slaves  did  not  mind  being  sepa- 
rated when  sold  Mr.  Tillinghast  quotes 
Olmsted  to  the  effect  that:  "Olmsted 
found  that  it  was  so  common  for  Ne- 
gro couples  to  tire  of  each  other  and 
wish  for  separation  or  else  show  nO 
great  concern  upon  separation  that  the 
planters  thought  nothing  of  it."  (Ne- 
gro in  Africa  and  America,  p.  161.) 
Did  this  writer  ever  hear  anything 
about  the  divorce  courts  of  this  coun- 
try?   Is  it  therefore  correct  to  decide 


that  the  American  couples  as  a  rule 
soon  tire  of  each  other  and  wish  for 
separation?  There  are  those  who  are 
so  prone  to  "Jim  Crow"  the  Negro, 
that  they  feel  that  they  must  use  a 
"Jim  Crow"  logic  in  discussing  him. 
After  using  Negro  women  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  for  breeders  and 
common  tools  for  white  men's  lust, 
their  young  rxten  of  college  and  univer- 
sity training  write  theses  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  which 
they  seek  to  prove  that  Negro  wom- 
en were  "inherently  inojired  to  sexua! 
immorality"  before  they  were  brought 
from  Africa.  Let  us  hear  what  his- 
tory has  to  say  on  this  question. 

The  Africans  certainly  recognized 
marriage  as  an  institution  and  the 
bride  must  be  chaste.  "In  many  parts 
of  Africa,"  says  Mr.  Reade,  "no  mar- 
riage can  be  ratified  till  a  jury  of  mat- 
rons have  pronounced  a  verdict  of  pur- 
ity on  the  bride,"  it  being  customary  to 
return  a  girl  vdio  is  found  not  to  have 
been  entirely  chaste  and  to  claim  back 
the  price  paid  for  her.  Dr.  Grade 
states  "that  among  the  Negroes  of 
Togoland  a  much  highc-  price  is  paid 
for  a  bride  who  is  a  virgin  than  for 
any  other.  Among  the  Somalis  a  fallen 
girl  cannot  become  a  man's  legitimate 
wife,  whilst  in  the  Soudan  and  other 
parts  of  Africa  where  girls  are  sub- 
jected to  infibulation,  that  incontinence 
may  be  made  impossible,  no  young 
woman  who  is  not  infibulated  can  get 
a  husband."  (Westermarck  Hist,  of 
Human  Marriage,  p.  123.)  "Dr.  Post 
has  found  no  people  in  Africa  living 
in  a  state  of  promiscuity,  and  Mr.  Ing- 
ham informs  me,  speaking  of  the 
Bakongo,  that  they  would  be  horri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course." (Ibid,  p.  59.)  The  sexual  ir- 
regularities among  the  Negroes  in  Af- 
rica are  in  many  cases  traced  directly 
to  their  contact  with  white  men;  for 
everywhere  the  white  man  has  gone, 
he  has  left  half  caste  children.  "It  has 
been  sufficiently  proven  that  contact 
with  a  higher  culture  or  more  properly 
the  dregs  of  it  is  pernicious  to  the 
morality  of  peoples  living  in  a  more 
or  less  primitive  condition."  (Ibid,  p. 
66.)  "In  Dahomey  if  a  man  seduces  a 
girl  the  law  compels  marriage  and  the 
payment  of  eighty  cowries  to  the  pa- 
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rent  or  master.  In  Tessana,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Barth,  a  fine  of  100,000 
kurdi  is  imposed  on  the  father  of  a 
bastard  child — a  sum  which  indicates 
how  seldom  such  children  are  born 
there."  (Ibid,  p.  62.)  Adultery  is  very 
severely  punished  among  most  all  peo- 
ple living  in  a  primitive  state  of  na- 
ture." Most  commonly  among  un- 
civilized nations,  the  seducer  is  killed, 
adultery  on  the  woman's  side  being 
considered  as  a  heinous  crime  for 
which  nothing  but  the  death  of  the 
offender  can  atone.  Among  the  Wag- 
anda  it  is  as  a  rule  punished  even 
more  severely  than  murder;  and  in 
parts  of  New  Guinea  capital  punish- 
ment is  said  to  be  almost  unknown  ex- 
cept for  adultery."  (Ibid,  p.  121.)  The 
Africans  considered  a  man's  wife  his 
own  private  property.  "A  wife  is  often 
regarded  as  not  very  different  from 
other  property  and  an  adulterer  as  a 
thief.  In  some  parts  of  Africa  he  is 
punished  as  such,  baving  his  hands  or 
one  of  them  cut  off."  (Ibid,  p.  130.) 
These  quotations  show  that  our  an- 
cestors had  a  strong  sense  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  chastity  of  woman,  and 
that  marriage  was  a  recognized  Insti- 
tution among  them. 

Now  what  attitude  did  the  laws  in 
the  South  take  toward  the  marriage  of 
slaves?  "The  law  in  none  of  the 
States  recognized  slave  marriages;  in 
all  of  them  the  Roman  principle  that 
the  child  followed  its  mother,  was  the 
recognized  law.  Except  in  Louisiana 
there  was  no  law  to  prevent  the  vio- 
lent separation  of  slaves."  (Rhodes 
Hist,  of  U.  S.,  Vol.  I,  p.  317.)  "At 
Richmond  and  New  Orleans  I  was 
present  at  slave  auctions,  and  did  not 
see  one  instance  of  a  married  pair  be- 
ing sold  together;  but  without  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn  from 
the  Negroes  sold  by  the  auctioneers, 
every  grown-up  man  left  a  wife  and 
every  grown-up  woman  a  husband." 
(Ibid,  p.  319.  Note.) 

These  men  and  women  would  be 
coupled  with  others  as  soon  as  settled 
in  their  new  homes.  Not  only  were 
slave  marriages  disregarded,  but  Ne- 
gro women  were  used  as  breeders. 
"The  institution  bore  harder  on  the 
■women  than  on  the  men.  Slave 
breeding  formed  an  important  part  of 
plantation  economy,  being  encouraged 


as  was  the  breeding  of  animals.  'Their 
lives  are  for  the  most  part  those  of 
mere  animals,'  "  wrote  Fanny  Kemble, 
"their  increase  is  literally  mere  ani- 
mal breeding,  to  which  every  encour- 
agement is  given,  for  it  adds  to  the 
master's  live-stock,  and  the  value  of 
his  estate."  The  women  worked  in 
the  fields  as  did  the  men.  When  it 
became  known  that  they  were  preg- 
nant their  task  was  lightened,  yet  if 
necessary  they  were  whipped  When 
with  child.  .  .  .  "Fanny  Kemble's  wom- 
an heart  bled  at  the  tales  of  suflering. 
She  heard  of  the  rapid  child  bear- 
ing and  gross  disregard  for  nature's 
laws  of  maternity  and  the  conseciuent 
wide  prevalence  of  disease  peculiar 
to  the  sex."  (Ibid,  p.  319.) 
j  Even  before  Madison  died,  the  pro- 
j  fessor  of  history  and  metaphysics,  in 
I  the  college  at  which  Jefferson  was 
educated,  wrote  in  a  formal  paper: 
"The  slaves  in  Virginia  multiply  more 
rapidly  than  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States;  the  Virginians  can  raise  cheap- 
er than  they  can  buy;  in  fact  it  is  one 
of  their  greatest  sources  of  profit," 
and  the  writer  seemed  to  exult  over 
the  fact  that  they  were  now  "ex- 
porting slaves,"  very  rapidly.  He 
wrote  his  defence  of  slavery  in  1832 
and  then  thought  that  Virginia  was 
sending  annually  six  thousand  Ne- 
groes to  the  Southern  market.  For 
the  ten  years  preceding  1860  the  aver- 
age annual  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  seven  Southern  States  from  slave- 
breeding  States  was  not  far  from  twen- 
ty-five thousand.  In  Virginia  the 
number  of  women  exceeded  tliat  of 
the  men  and  they  were  regarded  much 
in  the  same  way  as  are  brood-mares. 

A  Virginian  gentleman  in  conversa- 
tion with  Olmsted,  congratulated  him- 
self "because  his  women  were  un- 
commonly good  breeders,  he  did  not 
suppose  there  was  a  lot  of  women  any- 
where that  bred  faster  than  his;  he 
never  heard  of  babies  coming  so  fast 
as  they  did  on  his  plantation  . 
and  everyone  of  them  in  his  estima- 
tion was  worth  two  hundred  dollars, 
as  Negroes  were  selling  now,  the  mo- 
ment it  drew  breath."  Frederick  Doug- 
lass had  a  master  professedly  a  Chris- 
■  tian,  opening  and  closing  the  day  with 
prayer  who  boasted  that  he  bought  a 
woman  simply  as  a  breeder.  When 
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James  Freeman  Clarke  visited  Balti- 
more a  friend,  who  had  been  to  a  party 
one  night  said  there  was  pointed  out 
to  him  a  lady  richly  and  fashionably 
dressed  and  apparently  one  moving 
in  the  best  of  society,  who  derived  her 
income  from  the  sale  of  the  children  of 
half  a  dozen  Negro  women  she  own- 
ed, although  their  husbands  belonged 
to  other  masters.    Sometimes  a  Negro 
woman  would  be  advertised  as  being 
"very  prolific  in  her  generative  or- 
gans."    (Ibid,  pp.  316-317.)  Olmsted 
said:     "A    slaveholder    writing  me 
with  regard  to  my  cautious  statements 
on  this  subject  says:    'In  the  States  of 
Maryland,   Virginia,   North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  as 
much  attention  is  paid    to  breeding 
and  growth  of  Negroes  as  to  that 
of  horses  and  mules.    Farther  South 
we  raise  them  both  for  use  and  for 
market.  Planters  command  their  girls 
and  women  (married  or  unmarried)  to 
have  children,  and  I  have  known  a 
great  many  Negro  girls  to  be  sold  off 
because  they  did  not  have  children.  A 
breeding  woman  is  worth  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  more  than  one  that 
does  not  breed."     (Cotton  Kingdom, 
Vol.  1,  p.  57.    Note.)    We  have  heard 
our  fathers  say  and  our  mothers  have 
told  us  that  these  things  are  even  so. 
We  are  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  woman  who  has  lived  with  her 
husband  more  than  fifty  years,  wTio 
told  us  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  and  her  husband  became  husband 
and  wife.    She  was  about  seventeen 
years  old.    She  did  not  want  a  hus- 
band, nor  did  she  love  the  man  she 
accepted.    She  did  it  to  save  herself 
from  being  forced  to  accept  a  person 
she  despised,  but  whom  "the  white 
folks"  were  planning  to  force  upon  her. 
He  was  a  big,  strong  man  and  she  was 
a  strong,  young  girl  and  the  master 
wanted  to  raise  children  from  them. 
It  is  an  old  story  with  the  fathers  and 
mothers  that  If  a  girl  was  too  long  in 
taking  a  husband  and  did  not  have 
children,  the  master  would  select  a 
husband  for  her,  and  tell  them  to  live 
together  and  it  had  to  be  done.   If  the 
girl  had  children  no  husband  would 
be  forced  upon  her.    If  a  woman  lost 
her  husband  she  knew  well  that  she 
had  better  not  spend  too  much  time  in 
mourning  for  him,  or  another  hus- 
band would  be  selected  for  her. 


There  is  a  great  deal  said  about 
Negroes  raping  white  women.  Do  we 
stop  to  think  that  white  men  taught 
.hem  to  rape  black  ones?    The  first 

;egro  that  attempted  to  rape  a  wom- 
in  on  American  soil,  so  far  as  we 

lave  any  record  to  show,  did  so  in 
obedience  to  his  master's  orders.  We 
have  heard  the  fathers  and  mothers 
tell  of  such  things,  but  we  are  told 
that  we  must  not  listen  to  what 
slaves  say;  for  the  word  of  such  can- 
not be  depended  upon.  Let  us  hear 
then,  what  history  says  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"John  Josselyn,  Gent,  in  his  Two 
Voyages  to  New  England,"  made  in 
1638,  1663,  and  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  1674,  gives  an  account  of  an 
attempt  to  breed  slaves  in  Massachu- 
setts. "The  second  of  Oct.  (1639) 
about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Maverick's  Negro  woman 
came  to  my  cliamber  window  and  in 
her  own  country  language  and  tune 
sang  very  loud  and  shrill.  Going  out 
to  lier,  she  used  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect towards  me,  and  willingly  would 
have  expressed  her  grief  in  Englisli; 
but  I  apprehended  it  by  her  counte- 
nance and  deportment,  whereupon  I 
repaired  to  my  host  to  learn  of  him 
the  cause  and  resolved  to  entreat  him 
in  her  behalf;  for  that  I  had  under- 
stood before  that  she  had  been  a 
queen  in  her  own  country,  and  ob- 
served a  very  humble  and  dutiful  garb 
used  towards  her  by  another  Negro, 
who  was  her  maid.  Mr.  Maverick 
was  desirous  to  tiave  a  breed  of  Ne- 
groes, and  therefore,  seeing  she  would 
not  yield  by  persuasions  to  company 
with  a  Negro  young  man  he  had  in 
his  home,  he  commanded  him  will'd 
she  nill'd  she  to  go  to  bed  with  her, 
which  no  sooner  done,  but  she  kicked 
him  out  again;  this  she  took  in  high 
disdain  beyond  her  slavery  and  tliis 
was  the  cause  of  her  grief."  (See  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  in  America,  vol. 
1,  p.  174,  by  George  W.  Williams.) 

This  Mr.  Maverick  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  vast  host  of  Negro-breed- 
ers who  forced  Negro  men  to  rape 
Negro  women.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  in  which  the  Negro  woman 
lived  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  on  this  continent.  And  the  sons 
and  the  daughters  of  the  men  and  the 
women  who  used  Negro  women  just 
as  they  use  brood  mares,  make  it  their 
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business  to  make  books  and  write 
leading  articles  to  prove  to  tlie  world 
that  the  Negro  woman  is  inherently 
inclined  to  sexual  immorality.  It  is  al- 
most enough  to  make  one  believe  in 
"total  depravity!"  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment. What  would  a  white  woman 
have  been  who  had  passed  through 
experiences  like  these?  Think  ol 
that  poor  African  woman  in  her  heath- 
darkness  trying  to  obey  her  wom- 
anly instincts  and  keep  herself  pure 
— and  think  of  that  enlightened  Chris- 
tian ( ?)  man  forcing  a  man  to  rape 
her  that  he  might  raise  a  breed  of 
Negroes!  It  makes  one  wonder  how 
God  stood  it  all!  But  in  due  time 
He  broke  the  silence  and  spoke  in 
tones  of  tbunder  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields. 

The  Negro  woman  on  this  continent 
has  been  raped  by  both  black  men 
and  white  men.  For  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  what  our  fathers  liave  told 
,  us  and  in  what  we  have  heard  our 
mothers  say — and  we  have  no  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  it — tbat  African 
queen  was  not  the  last  Negro  woman 
that  kicked  out  of  the  bed  the  man 
that  her  master  ordered  to  get  in 
there  against  her  will.  But  sbe  kick- 
ed all  in  vain  for  the  man  had  the 
master  behind  him  to  back  him  up. 
And  these  are  the  women  that  we  are 
told  were  naturally  inclined  to  sexual 
immorality!  But  why  refer  to  these 
exceptional  cases — are  we  not  told 
<iiat  these  and  famous  blacks  are  no 
proofs  of  Negro  ability?  And  the 
Negro  women  who  did  all  they  could 
to  keep  themselves  pure  are  no  proofs 
of  the  chastity  of  the  Negro  woman! 
Such  is  the  "Jim  Crow"  logic  invented 
by  the  sons  of  ex-slaveholders  to  miti- 
gate as  much  as  possible  the  hellish 
doings  of  their  sires. 

Speaking  of  the  author  of  "The  Ne- 
gro in  Africa  and  America,"  a  writer 
says:  "That  a  Southern  white  man, 
the  son  of  a  slaveholder,  should  select 
this  subject  for  investigation,  have 
pursued  this  work  at  a  Northern  uni- 
versity, utilizing  for  the  purpose  a  li- 
brary, the  nucleus  of  which,  in  this 
Peld,  is  a  large  anti-slavery  collection, 
and  have  reached  results,  the  tenden- 
cy of  which  seems  to  me  in  the  main 
irenic,  rather  than  controversial,  is  a 
n-ortby  sign  of  the  times,  suggesting 
how  both  sections  and  both  races  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  co-operation 


of  effort  and  harmony  of  conclusions 
regarding  our  great  problem."  (Wal- 
ter F.  Wilcox's  Preface  to  Negro  in 
Africa,  &c.,  p.  1.) 

A  man's  first  business  in  writing 
history  is  not  to  seek  to  be  irenic, 
but  to  be  truthful  and  honest,  truthful 
in  statement  and  honest  in  his  impli- 
cations. Some  people  agree  with  the 
devil  himself  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
But  there  is  but  one  peace  worth  striv- 
ing after.  It  is  the  peace  founded 
upon  righteousness.  It  is  the  peace 
of  which  an  old  writer  spoke  when 
he  said: 

"Mercy  and  truth,  are  met  together, 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other." 

There  were  three  things  to  produce 
sexual  laxity  among  Negro  women. 
First,  they  dreaded  being  sold  away 
down  South  and  if  they  did  not  have 
children  they  would  be  sold.  It  is  in 
the  study  of  Negro-breeding  that  we 
see  the  reason  for  so  much  of  the  so- 
called  kind-heartedness  on  the  part  of 
mistresses  in  dressing  up  their  Negro 
girls  in  their  fine  dresses  and  jew- 
elry for  dancing  parties.  Every 
plantation  wanted  all  their  Negro 
girls  and  women  to  have  children  by 
the  best  type  of  men.  And  so  they 
made  their  girls  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible, to  draw  the  men  from  other 
plantations.  It  mattered  not  whose 
was  the  buck,  the  owner  of  the  doe 
owned  the  kids.  "Partus  sequitur 
ventrum." 

The  second  thing  that  naturally  in 
creased  laxity  in  morals  was  the  de- 
sire to  get  the  special  favor  of  their 
masters.  Fanny  Kemble  says:  "A 
woman  thinks  that  the  more  fre- 
quently she  adds  to  the  number  of 
her  master's  live  stock  by  bringing 
new  slaves  into  the  world,  the  more 
claim  she  will  have  upon  his  good 
consideration.  This  was  perfectly 
evident  to  me  from  the  meritorious 
air  with  which  the  women  always 
made  haste  to  inform  me  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  they  had  borne,  and 
the  frequent  occasions  on  which  the 
older  slaves  would  direct  attention  to 
their  children,  exclaiming:  'Look 
misses!  littlj  nigs;ers  for  you  and 
massa;  plenty  little  niggers  for  you 
and  little  misses!'"  (Francis  Kemble's 
Journal  p.  60).  This  is  just  what 
would  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
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stances.  Even  free  women  feel  a 
special  claim  upon  the  consideration 
of  tlaeir  liusbands  if  tliey  bear  tliem 
children.  "And  she  conceived  again 
and  bore  a  son;  and  said  now  this 
time  will  my  husband  be  joined  unto 
me  because  I  have  borne  him  three 
sons;  therefore,  she  called  his  name 
Levi.  *  *  *  *  And  when  Rachel 
saw  that  she  bore  no  children,  Rachel 
envied  her  sister;  and  she  said  unto 
Jacob,  'Give  me  children  or  I  die.'  " 
(Gen.  29:  34;  30:  1).  In  all  ages  chil- 
dren have  been  woman's  protection.  It 
was  perfectly  natural  for  these  slave 
women  to  seek  that  protection;  and 
they  show  no  more  signs  of  inherent 
depravity  in  doing  this  than  do  the 
women  of  any  other  race. 

The  third  thing  that  tended  to  in- 
crease sexual    laxity    among  Negro 
women  was  tlie  thing  that  is  common 
to  humanity — the  weakness    of  the 
flesh.    All  girls,  of  whatever  race,  to 
be  kept  pure  must  be  taught,  watched 
and  protected  or,  as  a  rule,  they  go 
astray.    What  sliall  we  expect  when 
girls  are  exposed  to  temptation  with 
no  protection  from  either  law  or  pub- 
lic opinion? — when    they    are  com- 
manded to  have  children,  married  or 
unmarried?     (See    Cotton  Kingdom, 
Vol.  I,  p.  58,  note.)     Both  white  and 
black  men  were  after  them,  and  their 
owners  as  a  rule  did  not  object  if  only 
ihey  had  children.     Many    of  them, 
the  girls  and  women  of  any  race, 
yielded  easily  to  the  situation;  but 
not  all;  for  if  we  are  to  believe  his- 
tory and  their  own  word,  many  resist- 
ed until  they  were  raped  and  their 
first  child — in  many  cases  a  mulatto — 
V  as  born.     We  know  of  a  woman 
whose  mistress  used  to  abuse  her  be- 
cause she  did  not  have  a  child  like 
her  sister.    Her  sister  had  born  some 
children  by  her  mistress'  son.  One 
might  ask  without  pausing  for  a  re- 
ply, which  showed  the  greatest  signs 
of  inherent  depravity:     this  Negro 
girl  that  had  bastards  by  the  son  of 
her  mistress,  or  the  mistress  who  en- 
couraged her  to  have  children,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried?    The   master  of 
this  family  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
this  thing  and  used  to  tell  his  Negro 
girls  that  if  anyone  interfered  with 
them  to  tell  him.    And  it  was  under 
his  protection  that  this  other  sister — 
called  worthless  by  her  mistress  be- 
cause she  would  not    throw  herself 


away  and  add  to  her  live  stock — found 
shelter  and  remained  an  honorable 
woman;  married  and  raised  an  honor- 
able family.    We  wish  to  repeat  again 
and  again:     There  were  some  good 
slaveholders — as  good  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  be  under  the  iniquitous  system. 
That  any    Negro    woman  remained 
pure  under  the  condition  of  things  is 
the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to    womanhood.    Through   the  mar- 
riage of  a  paternal  uncle  we  are  re- 
lated to  a  family  whose  mother  was 
sold  down  to  Texas  because  she  chose 
to  die  rather  than  degrade  herself. 
In  the  most  corrupt  periods  of  the 
world    examples    of    moral  integrity 
have  never  been  wanting.     A  pure 
Hebrew  boy  in  the  power  of  a  corrupt 
Egyptian  queen  takes  his  life  i:i  his 
hand  and  says:    "How  can  I  do  this 
great    wickedness    and    sin  against 
God?"    He  went  to  the  dungeon,  but 
he  went  there  pure.    The  black,  but 
comely,  Shulamite  resists  the  tempta- 
tions   and    enticements     of  Israel's 
richest,  most  licentious,  and  said-to-be 
wisest  king  and  remained  true  to  her 
shepherd  lover.    "In  an  age    of  ex- 
travagant   sensuality    a    noble  lady 
named  Mallonia  plunged    her  dagger 
into  her  heart  rather  than  yield  to  the 
embraces  of  Tiberius.    To  the  period 
v.'hen  the  legal  bond  of  marriage  was 
most  relaxed  must  be  assigned  most 
of  those  noble  examples  of  the  con- 
stancy of  Roman  wives  v/hich  have 
been  for  so  many  generations  house- 
hold tales  among  mankind."  (Lecky. 
History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  II, 
p.  309.) 

Our  fathers  have  told  us  and  we 
have  heard  our  mothers  tell  how 
Negro  women  in  the  days  of  slavery 
dared  resist  temptation  to  violate 
their  chastity,  even  unto  the  shedding 
of  their  blood  and  being  sold  away 
from  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister.  Who  would  not  grow  weak 
about  his  eyes  and  feel  like  giving 
away  about  his  knees  in  the  presence 
of  such  examples  of  womanhood  as 
these! 

Two  things  impressed  the  people 
who  traveled  in  the  South  in  the 
time  of  slavery,  viz.:  The  moral  deg- 
radation of  the  Negro  woman  and  the 
wonderful  purity  of  manners  of  the 
Southern  white  woman.  Circumstances 
made  it  impossible  for  many  of 
our  race  to  remain  pure  and  impos- 
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sible  for  many  of  the  other  race  to 
be  impure.  This  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Harriet  Martineau.  After 
speaking  of  the  awful  degradation  of 
the  Negro  woman  by  white  men,  Miss 
Martineau  says:  "The  degradation  of 
the  women  (.white)  is  so  obvious  a 
consequence  of  the  evils  disclosed 
above  that  the  painful  subject  need 
not  be  enlarged  on.  By  the  degra- 
dation of  women  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  any  doubt  of  the  purity  of 
their  manners.  There  are  reasons 
plain  enough  to  the  observer  why 
their  manners  should  even  be  pecu- 
liarly pure.  They  are  all  married 
young  from  their  being  outnumbered 
by  the  other  sex,  and  there  is  ever 
present  an  unfortunate  servile  class  of 
their  own  sex  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  licentiousness,  so  as  to  leave  them 
untempted."  (Society  in  America, 
Vol.  II,  p.  125.)  Who  could  not  re- 
main pure  when  left  "untempted?" 

The  Negro  woman  was  the  shelter 
in  the  time  of  stormy  passions  which 
sheltered  the  Southern  white  woman 
from  the  mighty  billows  of  lust  and 
temptation,  and  made  it  possible  for 
her — the  white  woman — to  remain 
pure — while  she,  the  black  woman, 
was  polluted  and  made  impure  in  the 
white  woman's  stead.  She  was 
tempted  and  degraded,  that  the  white 
woman  might  not  be  tempted  and  pol- 
luted. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
last  scene  in  this  tragic  drama  has 
yet  been  played. 

Purity  may  be  kept  through  Inno- 
cency,  but  innoceucy  is  not  virtue. 
Virtue  comes  only  through  choice.  J. 
G.  Holland  makes  one  of  his  charac- 
ters say:  "You  want  innocency,  God 
wants  virtue."  But  virtue  is  made 
easier  and  more  probable  for  those 
kept  pure  by  circumstances  than  for 
those  the  very  circumstances  of 
whose  lives  have  polluted  their  souls 
and  stained  their  names.  The  moral 
salvation  of  the  Southern  white  wom- 
an was  wrought  out  through  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  Southern 
black  woman.  The  writer  who  says: 
"I  cannot  imagine  such  a  creation  as 
a  virtuous  black  woman,"  ought  to 
reflect  that  the  women  whose  names 
she  is  trying  to  make  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  civilized  world,  are 
the  daughters  of  the  women  whose 
moral  degradation  made  it  possible 


for  her  mother  to  remain  pure  and 
undefiled,  because  they  were  left 
"untempted." 

This   unfair  protection  of  woman- 
hood is  a  two-edged  sword.    The  cir- 
cumstances  which   made   tlie  purest 
type    of    womanhood    in    the  world, 
made  also  the  weakest  and  most  help- 
less woman  in  the  world.    And  the 
circumstances  which  made  the  most 
degraded  type  of  womanhood  In  the 
world  made  also  one  of  the  strongest 
types  of  womanhood  in  the  world. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  American 
Negro  woman  can  face  more  tempta- 
tions to  sexual  transgression  and  come 
off  unscathed  than  any  woman  cer- 
tainly in  this  country.    Few,  if  any, 
white  men  in  the  world  knew  the  Ne- 
gro at  his  best  better  than  General 
S.  C.  Armstrong,  the  founder  of  the 
Hampton  School  for  Negroes  and  In- 
dians.   We  once  heard  him  say  when 
speaking  to  a  gathering  of  college 
men  at  Northfleld,  Mass.:   "If  a  white 
woman  had  to  face  what  my  black 
girls  have  to  face,  she  would  go  to  the 
devil.     They  are  subject  to  tempta- 
tions from  black  men  and  white  men, 
but  they  stand  and  give  us  a  record 
of  which  we  are  justly  proud."  The 
Negro  woman  has  been  made  strong 
through   awful   struggles   and  bitter 
experiences.       Many — too  many — re- 
fused to  struggle  and  went  with  the 
tide;    but   not   all,    and    those  who 
struggled  "often  baffled,  sore  baffled, 
down  as  into  entire  wreck;    yet  a 
struggle  never  ended;  ever  with  tears 
and  repentence,  true,  unconquerable 
purpose,    begun    anew,"   these  were 
made  strong  with  a  strength  which 
she  who  has  never  struggled  can  nev- 
er  know.     Speaking  of  one   of  his 
characters,  Hawthorne  says:  "Shame, 
Despair,  Solitude;  these  had  been  her 
teachers — stern   and   wild   ones  and 
they  have  made  her  strong  but  taught 
her  much  amiss."     The  experiences 
!  of  the  Negro  woman,  who  "resisted 
unto  blood,  striving  against  sin."  have 
"taught  her  much  amiss,"  but  they 
have  made  her  strong.    And  it  came 
to  pass  In  cases  not  a  few,  that  there 
wRs  a  stronger  woman  in  the  "Kitch- 
en"  than   there   was   in  the  "Great 
j  House:"    and  the  black  child  born  a 
j  slave   inherited    greater  possibilities 
for  moral  struggle  and  ethical  con- 
!  flirt  than  did  the  white  child  bom 
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the  master  or  mistress  of  that  black 
child. 

Moral  character  is  not  transmitted 
but  its  possibilities  are.  The  Negro 
race  in  America  is  rich  in  Inherited 
possibilities.  When  a  Fred  Douglass 
or  a  Booker  T.  Washington  appears 
the  world  says:  "Anglo-Saxon-re-ln- 
forcement!"  But  who  can  prove  that 
the  greatness  of  these  men  is  not  due 
to  the  unconquered  wills  of  their 
black  mothers,  who  never  consented 
to  their  conception  or  birth? 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  most 
;  helpless  woman  in  this  world  was  the 
:  Southern  white  woman.  We  are 
well  acquainted  with  two  women — one 
|black,  the  other  white — one  the  slave, 
he  other  the  mistress.  When  free- 
om  came  the  black  woman  had  three 
hildren  and  the  white  woman  had 
[our.  The  black  woman  hired  out 
s  a  cook  and  supported  her  children, 
the  w,hite  woman  became  an  object 
of  charity  and  went  on  the  public. 
The  two-edged  sword  had  done  its 
work.    Injustice  Is  it  owns  avenger. 

"Fret  not  thyself  because  of  the 
evil  doers.  Neither  be  thou  envious 
against  them  that  work  unrighteous- 
ness, for  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down 
like  the  grass  and  wither  as  the  green 
herb. 

"Trust  in  Jehovah  and  do  good. 
Dwell  in  the  land  and  feed  on  his  faith- 
fulness. Delight  thyself  also  in  Je- 
hovah. And  he  will  give  thee  the  de- 
sires of  the  heart  Commit  thy  way 
unto  Jehovah.  Trust  also  in  him  and 
he  will  bring  it  to  pass.  And  he  will 
make  thy  righteousness  to  go  forth 
as  the  light.  And  thy  Justice  as  the 
noonday." — Psa.  37:  1-6. 

This  truth  had  in  some  way  burned 
itself  into  the  heart  of  this  black  wom- 
an and  when  anything  was  said 
about  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered, 
her  answer  was:  "I  leave  them  all 
in  the  hands  of  God."  Wise  decision! 
For  God  alone  in  wrath  knows  how  to 
remember  mercy. 

After  all  the  degradation  of  the  Ne- 
gro woman  on  this  continent,  she 
shows  up  about  as  well  in  the  light 
of  statistics  ae  the  women  of  other 
races.  Indeed  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  circumstances,  she 
shows  up  better  than  they.  Munhall 
gives  the  folowing  figures  on  illegiti- 


macy in  the  following  countries:  In 
Germany  89  out  of  every  thousand 
births  are  illegitimate;  in  Scotland, 
65;  in  England  and  Wales,  40.  Taking 
the  cities  we  are  told  in  Leipsic,  211; 
in  Paris,  268;  in  St.  Petersburg,  236; 
in  Copenhagen,  279;  in  Prague,  439; 
in  Munich,  439;  in  Vienna,  449;  in 
Stockholm,  396;  in  Moscow,  300.  And 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
statistics  can  never  give  the  real  moral 
status  of  any  community;  for  the  most 
immoral  communities  may  have  the 
least  number  of  illegitimates.  "Sta- 
tistics are  obviously  affected,  as  in 
France,  e.  g.,  by  the  extent  to  which 
births  are  prevented."  In  many  cases 
a  lack  of  illegitimates  revealed  by  sta- 
tistics shows  not  a  higher  grade  of 
morals,  but  a  lower  grade;  it  means 
that  the  community  has  grown  not 
better  in  morals,  but  wiser  in  sin. 
Even  if  we  look  at  the  Negro  woman 
through  the  light  of  statistics,  no  race 
has  greater  reasons  to  be  proud  of 
its  women  than  the  American  Negro. 

"According  to  the  Bulletin  de'l'  Inst., 
etc.,  vol.  VII,  illegitimacy  is  increasing  in 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  Hungarj',  Belgium, 
Roumania,  Servla  and  Massachusetts,  and 
decreasing  in  England,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Norway  and  Denmark."  ("Social  Prog- 
ress," p.  IS.) 

III.  The  Negro  Woman  and  Educa- 
tion. 

What  shall  be  the  education  of  the 
Negro  woman?  First  she  must  not  be 
educated  away  from  being  a  mother, 
for  the  mother,  other  things  equal,  is 
the  highest  type  of  woman.  Slavery 
degraded  motherhood  and  made  mer- 
chandise of  it.  We  must  exalt  and 
honor  it.  The  Negro  race,  like  all 
other  races,  is  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  its  mothers.  The  hope  of  the 
race  is  conditioned  not  upon  the  wom- 
an on  the  platform,  but  upon  the  wom- 
an in  the  home — not  upon  the  women 
whose  highest  ambition  Is  to  appear  in 
public  and  pass  resolutions  about  the 
race,  but  upon  the  mothers  whose 
highest  ambition  is  not  to  show  them- 
selves and  make  public  speeches,  but 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  give  the 
best  there  Is  in  them  to  their  children, 
women  who  find  their  chief  Joy  not 
in  being  admired  and  talked  and 
written  about,  but  in  loving  and  being 
loved  by  their  children— the  hope  of 
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the  race  is  conditioned  not  upon  that 
class  of  women  whose  adorning  is  tlie 
outward  adorning  of  braiding  the 
hair  and  wearing  of  jewels  and 
the  putting  on  of  apparel  to  be 
seen  of  men,  but  the  hope  of  the 
race  is  conditioned  upon  that  class 
of  women  who  are  too  busy  with  their 
children  to  attend  conventions  where 
the  race  problem  is  solved  by  resolu- 
tions and  logomachy;  the  class  of 
women  whose  adorning  is  "the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  the  incorruptible 
apparel  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price," — it  is  upon  these  women, 
the  mothers  of  the  race  that  the  hope 
of  the  race  depends.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte said:  "Yes,  here  is  a  system 
of  education  in  one  word.  Be  it  your 
care  then  to  train  up  mothers  who 
shall  know  how  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren." "One  good  mother"  said  George 
Herbert,  "is  worth  more  than  a  hun- 
dred schoolmasters."  Victor  Hugo 
says:  "All  the  nuns  in  the  world  are 
not  worth  as  much  as  one  mother  in 
the  formation  of  a  young  girl's  soul." 
One  thing  the  education  of  the  Negro 
woman  must  not  do,  it  must  not  edu- 
cate her  away  from  being  a  mother — 
it  must  not  be  an  education  that  will 
make  her  feel  that  there  is  a  higher 
sphere  for  woman  than  that  of  being 
a  mother. 

That  is  what  her  education  must  not 
be.  What  must  it  be?  It  must  be  the 
very  best  that  it  is  possible  for  her 
to  get.  She  needs  for  the  sake  of 
the  race  to  be  better  educated  than 
the  Negro  man.  What  section  of  the 
country  has  given  the  nation  her 
strongest  men?  Every  intelligent,  fair- 
minded  person  must  say:  "New  Eng- 
land." What  was  the  educational  sta- 
tus of  woman  in  New  England  in  the 
early  days?  The  historian  says: 
"Women  were  educated  better  than 
the  men  in  the  North.  Men  went  to 
making  money.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  first  American  writer  of  eminence 
was  bom  1703.  Benjamin  Franklin 
comes  next.  He  stood  among  the 
very  first  ranks."  The  sons  of  these 
New  England  mothers  who  were  bet- 
ter educated  than  their  brothers,  lov- 
ers and  husbands,  have  been  the  lead- 
ers in  all  the  Intellectual,  civil,  moral 
and  religious  progress  of  this  nation. 


It  was  from  these  large  hearted,  cul- 
tured, fair-minded  mothers,  that  the 
New  England  boy  unconsciously  Un- 
bibed  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fair 
play.  The  New  England  boy  had  to 
be  superior  to  the  Southern  boy,  be- 
cause he  had  a  superior  mother.  The 
Southern  woman  was  pure,  the  North- 
em  woman  was  virtuous.  It  was  these 
virtuous,  cultured  New  England  moth- 
ers, better  educated  than  their  hus- 
bands who  sent  out  into  the  national 
life,  the  men  who  struck  the  blow  that 
killed  the  monster  which  threatened 
the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  one  and  only  hope  of  the  Negro 
woman  is  a  most  thorough-going  Chris- 
tian education. 

Before  all  other  things  her  education 
must  be  Christian,  and  it  must  be 
thorough.  For  if  the  Negro  woman  is 
not  rooted  and  grounded  in  Christian 
principles  and  broadened  by  Christian 
culture,  the  awful  race  prejudice, 
which  has  evidently  dwarfed  the"*  souls 
of  those  who  so  cmelly  attack  and 
maliciously  slander  her,  will  take  pos- 
session of  her  own  soul  and  she  will 
be  made  bitter. 

The   Negro   woman   must   not  be 
afraid  of  culture.    What  is  culture? 
The  ability  to  speak  several  languages 
and  talk  philosophy  better  than  she 
can  cook  a  dinner?    One  may  do  all 
these  things  and  yet  lack  culture.  Cul- 
ture is  a  passion.    "To  make  reason 
and  the  will  of  God  prevail."  Nothing 
short  of  the  love  of  God  can  ever  en- 
able  the   Negro   woman   to  forgive 
those  who  have  done  and  shall  do  her 
wrong  and  injustice  of  the  blackest 
kind.    The   education   of  the  Negro 
woman  must  be  such  that  she  will  pity 
rather  than  hate  those  who  misrepre- 
sent her  before  the  world.    The  sad 
and  trying  thing  about  it  all  is  this: 
Those  who  write  such  unkind  things 
about  the  Negro  woman  are  those, 
the  purity  of  whose  mothers  was  made 
almost  inevitable  by  the  degradation 
of  the  mothers  of  this  Negro  woman 
whom  they  picture  as  being  so  vile. 
It  is  this  situation  that  makes  It  ab- 
solutely  necessary    that    the  Negro 
woman's    education    be  thoroughly 
Christian.    She  has  to  contend  against 
terrible  odds,  and  God  is  her  only 
hope.    She  must  be  as  intensely  re- 
ligious to-day  as  were  her  mothers  in 
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slavery.  In  her  pursuit  of  culture  she 
must  advance  on  her  knees  as  did  her 
slave  mothers  whose  prayers  made  the 
slaveholders  tremble  and  quake  for 
fear.  She  must  learn  how  to  reason, 
hut  she  must  not  forget  how  to  trust. 
She  must  be  equipped  not  only  for 
the  schoolroom  but  also  for  the  church 
and  for  the  home.  She  must  learn 
how  to  study  and  she  must  also  learn 
how  to  pray.  The  master-passion  of 
her  soul  must  be  to  help  all  girls  in 
general  and  those  of  her  own  race  in 
particular.  Her  master-passion  must 
be  "to  make  reason  and  the  will  of 
God  prevail."  She  has  a  battle  to  fight 
which  neither  property  nor  education 
— industrial  or  collegiate — can  ever 
win.  She  must  in  all  things  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  to  all  who 
seek  first  His  kingdom,  God  has 
pledged  Himself  to  add  all  other 
things.  If  the  Negro  woman  fail  to  be 
religious  then  surely  she  will  "Fail 
and  perish  utterly."  If  she  conquers 
in  this  uneven  conflict,  she  must  con- 
quer as  her  slave  mothers  conquered 
—by  faith.  "And  this  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith." 

The  Negro  woman  of  to-day  is  "be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea" — 
Scylla  on  the  right  hand  and  Charyb- 


dis  on  the  left.  She  is  in  danger  on 
the  one  hand  of  growing  bitter;  for 
the  morally  insane  prejudice  she  has 
to  face  is  more  than  unaided  human 
nature  can  stand.  And  she  needs  to 
remember  and  heed  the  words  of 
Scripture  and  go  on  her  way  "looking 
carefully  lest  she  fall  short  of  the 
grace  of  God;  lest  any  root  of  bitter- 
ness springing  up  trouble  her  and 
many  thereby  be  defiled."  And  on 
the  other  hand  she  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  foolishly  proud;  for  her  un- 
deniable and  unparalleled  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  is  enough  to  make 
anyone  proud,  who  is  not  clothed  with 
the  grace  of  Christian  humility.  And 
one  must  guard  against  pride  just  as 
against  sin;  for  "Pride  goeth  before 
destruction  and  a  haughty  spirit  be- 
fore a  fall."  "WTien  pride  cometh  then 
cometh  shame."  No  progress,  how- 
ever great,  must  make  the  Negro  wom- 
an forget  "the  hole  of  the  pit" 
whence  she  in  her  ancestors  was 
digged. 

"Hearken  to  Me,  ye  that  foUow  after 
righteousness,  ye  that  seek  Jehovah;  look 
unto  the  rock  whence  ye  were  hewn,  and 
to  the  hole  of  the  pit,  whence  ye  were 
chsaed."    Isa.  51:1. 

"The  Lord  giveth  the  word.  The  women 
that  puIiHsh  the  tidings  are  a  g-reat  host." 
Psa.  68:11. 


George  E.  Smith 
M.  M.  Lewis 
Edward  Glover 
W.  M.  Dawkins 


Archie  E.  Allen 
Martin  L.  Gordon 
F.  H.  Gray 


Deacons 

C.  W.  Greene 
Masten  I.  Pemberton 
Herschel  E.  Lewis 
James  J.  Price 
Thomas  F.  Harper 

Traveling  Preachers 

James  H.  Maxwell 
R.  B.  Rooks 
G.  G.  Clemens 


Supernumerary  Preachers 

G.  W.  Jackson,  Springfield;  M.  L.  Gordon. 

Superannuated  Preachers 

ronas  Montgomery  Charles  D.  Young 

6'  ^"  Tf"'^  D.  Lewis 

^-  ^-  M't'^hell  Jackson  Okey  ^ 

,  Local  Elders 

W  H.  Edwards,  Cleveland,  O.;  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Lucas.  Cadiz,  O. 

Martn  o''-  ^7%  '    '  V^""'  =  J'  hooper 

Marion,  O.;  J.  A.  Fransue,  Dayton,  O.;  Rev.  J.  E.  Hagins. 

Local  Deacons 

^.^T'^r^f'^T''  Cleveland,  O. ;  Elijah  Artis,  Toledo,  O.  •  J  F 
Glen/l  T?''  "-V"^-  Smithfield,  O.;  J.  W.  Saunders; 

S  '  A  IVJ  K.mmons,  Hamilton,  O.;  Greene  Derrickson 
M.ddleton  O.;  Albert  T.  Green,  North  Lewisburg,  O. ;  Robert  R 

STw-,^^  ^'^"^  Middletown,  O.;  Harvey  Mc 

JNeil  Williams.  ' 

Local  Preachers 

George  W  Suel,  Lima,  O. ;  Nelson  Vaughn,  Carthagena,  u.; 
William  Bridges,  Lebanon,  O. ;  A.  L.  Byrd;  John  Douglas,  Lima 
..•  Thomas  Lewis;  J.  J.  Mills;  Rhybon  Walker,  Dayton,  0- 
avid  Smith;  George  Holly,  Paulding,  O. 

Evangelists 

..eveland  District-A.  R.  Johnson,  B.  D.,  Alliance  O 
Tingfield  District-Edward  Glover,  Lima,  O.;  Frank  Routt, 
-•<^town,  O.;  Greene  Derrickson,  Middletown,  O.;  Mrs.  B  A 
-.Xenia,  O. ;  Mrs.  Virgie  S.  Day,  Delaware,  O.;  Mrs. 
^Kenton,  0. 
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Presiding  Bishop 

Rt.  Rev.  Cornelius  T.  Shaffer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Presiding  Elders 

•     Charles  Bundy,  D.  D.,  John  A.  Collins. 
Elders 

N.  M.  Mitchell 


,  .  eman 
J.  M.  .  ilmere,  D.  D. 
H.  W.  Toney 
J.  D.  Singleton 
D.  D.  Davis 
D.  W.  Butler 
R.  B.  Lowe 
H.  H.  Upthegrove 
G.  W.  Jackson 
J.  S.  Jackson,  D.  D. 
G.  L.  Hicks 
C.  D.  Young 
S.  W.  White 
J.  C.  Turner 
F.  D.  Day 
T.  T  Farley 

Challenger,  S.  T.  D. 

Young,  B.  D. 
as 

ns,  D.  D. 
Jackson,  D.  D 
-ell,  D.  D. 
'11, 


Horace  Talbert,  A.  M. 
J.  H.  Mason 
J.  H.  Smith 
M.  N.  Culpher 

G.  H.  Cotton 
W.  B.  Lee,  D.  D. 

W.  E.  Watson,  B.  D. 

H.  H.  Fox 

Jonas  Montgomery 
C.  M.  Hogans,  B.  D. 
W.  W.  Grimes 
Jackson  Okey 
J.  H.  Upshaw 
Jesse  Bass,  D.  D. 
W.  P.  Meyers 
J.  D.  White,  B.  D. 
O.  W.  Childers 
T.  A.  Greene,  D.  D. 
A.  R.  Jackson,  B.  D. 
S.  S.  Atkins 
John  M.  Wil'- 
T.  W.  Wood 
A.  Farell 


General  Missionary 

^-•-^       I^ev-  Horace  Talbert,  A.  M.,  Springfield,  0. 

Payne  Seminary  Students 

W.  M.  Dawkins  Archie  E.  Allen 

^-        Rooks  R.  Thomas 

J.  H.  Maxwell 

Conference  Trustees 

W.  T.  Maxwell,  W.  H.  Coleman,  D.  W.  Butler. 

Missionary  Board 

Ministerial-D.  W.  Butler,  G.  C.  Cotton,  M.  N.  Culpher 
Lay-J.  A.  Goode,  East  Liverpool,  O. ;  Harry  Elliott,  Dayton,  O. 

»  Educational  Board 

Ministerial-Thomas  H.  Jackson,  O.  W.  Childers,  J.  S  Jackson 
Lay-George  S.  Aired,  Hamilton,  O.;  Edward  J.  Smith  Mc- 
Intyre,  O.  ' 

Church  Extension  Board 

Ministerial-Charles  Bundy,  J.  M.  Gilmere,  John  A  Collins 
F.  D.  Day.  ' 

Lay— Prof.  W.  H.  Lucas,  Cadiz,  O. 

Conference  Temperance  Board 

J.  C.  Turner,  President;  M.  N.  Culpher,  Vice  President-  T  W 
Woodson,  Secretary;  H.  F.  Fo.x,  Assistant  Secretary;  W.  B  Lee' 
Treasurer.  '  ' 

Conference  Trustees  of  Wilberforce  University 

Ministerial— J.  S.  Jackson,  J.  H.  Smith,  J.  M.  Gilmere. 
Lay— A.  J.  Guy,  Steubenville,  O.;  Harry  Elliott,  Dayton,  0. 

Conference  Superintendent  to  Allen  C.  E.  League 
C.  M.  Hogans. 
Status  of  Conference  Students 

First  Year's  Class— A.  E.  Allen,  J.  H.  Maxwell,  R.  B.  RopM 
M.  L.  Gordon,  F.  H.  Gray.  i' 

Second  Year's  Class— J.  M.  Williams. 

Third  Year's  Class— Edward  Glover,  M.  I.  Pemberton. 

Fourth  Years'  Class— George  E.  Smith,  M.  M.  Lewis,  ' 
Dawkins,  Eugene  A.  Adams,  Charles  W.  Greene,  H.  F 


